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Edouard Detaille — Painter of Soldiers 



PICTURES suggesting i n c i d e nts in 
war, especially the Franco- Prussian 
War, are multitudinous in France ; 
every annual Salon having its quota. The 
French soldier of whatever service, is a pic- 
turesque figure; his life, even in times of 



peace, presents numberless motives to paint- 
ers. In time of war this picturesqueness is 
multiplied a thousand times ; the scenes are 
tragic, or pathetic, or merely interesting. 

The two most beloved military painters, 
Alphonse de Neuville and Edouard Detaille. 
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are now laid to rest; the former in 1885, 
and the latter only a few days since. De- 
taille was the better, technician of the two, 
and painted largely for the sake of the sim- 
ple military aspect of his soldiers, as they 
enacted some incident, possibly thrilling, 
possibly quiet. The point to be kept in 
mind is the quiet of the figures, whereas de 
Neuville's soldiers are likely to present vio- 
lent action. Detaille's picture of the French 
saluting the enemy's wounded, a group of 
French officers taking off their hats to a 
large crowd of Prussian wounded, who 
march quietly by ; the lines of French solj 
diers, conveying prisoners from the front, 
are full of minor incident, interesting^ but 
not highly exciting. His regiment of 
French soldiers penetrating the streets of 
a village, with a skirmish line thrown off in 
front, is in its way,, intensely exciting, 
though there is only a very quiet movement ; 
the feeling of intense caution, as the enemy 
might be rnet at any turning, called for ex- 
cellent attitudes and much presentation of 
human nature, but all the figures are very 
quiet. Even Detaille's battle scenes are 
made up of figures waiting for the attack, 
each soldier a bit of real life, as he does 
what he can to defend himself against the 
coming foe. Off to one side some of the de- 
fenders are already engaging the enemy. 
Anyone may imagine the suppressed excite- 
ment of the moment; waiting for a battle 
to commence is a serious moment in a sol- 
dier's life. This same incident as painted 
by de Neuville would have shown the actual 
engagement with all its movement. Prob- 
ably the suppressed excitement of Detaille's 
soldiers is more effective than the violence 
of the other man's. 

It cannot be asserted that this recent 
death took away a "great painter." De- 
taille was delightfully clever, a keen ob- 
server and fine draughtsman. Of course, 
he paid attention to every detail, straps, 
buckles or buttons in the Frenchman's pic- 
turesque uniform, but it was not the extra- 
ordinary finish of Meissonier, his master, 
but quite sufficiently elaborated. The lim- 



itations of this entire school of painters is 
to be found in this fact, lack of atmosphere 
or strong expression of daylight. We have 
wonderful soldiers but no sunshine, in fact, 
no attention to atmospheric phenomena. 
The soldiers are sufficiently "solid" but 
ground they stand on has little character. 

The picture by Detaille, here illustrated, 
"The Surrender of Huningue, (1815)" il- 
lustrates well the individuality of Detaille's 
work. It may be noticed that there is not 
a violent movement in the^ entire picture. 
The French General, Barbanegre, is march- 
ing out of the great fortress, with arms and 
hands and colors flying, between long lines 
of victorious Austrians, when the wounded 
French commander gives a handclasp to the 
Austrian Archduke John. The grim and 
massive fortress gate, with its rectilinear 
piles of masonry is already suggestive of 
the absence of movement. The Austrian 
soldiers in serried ranks, with muskets and 
swords at salute suggest 'the same, while 
the whole scene appeals to our sympathies 
and is the embodiment of poetry. 

Quoting from one of our writers who 
has already described this picture: "In 181 5 
General Barbanegre with one hundred and 
thirty-five men, held out against twenty-five 
thousand Austrians. Even after the trenches 
were open, this brave handful of men with- 
stood the attack for twelve days. Arch- 
duke John, the leader of the Austrians, in 
recognition of their bravery, allowed the 
tifty remaining men to surrender v/ith all 
the honors of war.* * * The drummers, 
two only, a veteran and a mere bay, come 
fiT^t, playing their instruments with all their 
might. The French General, touching the 
victorious general's hand, points to his 
brave band of heroes, who come marchings 
proudly forth in spite of bandaged wounds. 
There are artillerymen, infantry, custom- 
house officers, gendarmes and servants, all 
in ragged, tattered uniforms, carrying their 
arms and the flag they have fought for, now 
in shreds. These create a dramatic contrast 
to the Austrian p-eneral's staff arid soldiers., 
with their exquisitely spotless uniforms." 



